EXERCISE OF INDEPENDENT THOUGHT

Quduri, he may change his school if he is convinced that the
school he wants to follow is stronger than his own school
in regard to that particular case, otherwise he may not. But
others say he may change if the new school is not less
rigorous than his own school; and, according to others, he
may change if the new school pleases him better, and he
does not do it merely for fun, provided, however, that by
so changing he is not setting at nought what he has already
done in accordance with his school. However, in the
opinion of some, one becomes impious (fdsiq) by picking
out from each school what is most agreeable to him, for
example, the drinking of nabldh (a kind of wine) from the
school of 'Iraq, temporary marriage (mut'ah} from that
of Mecca, etc. The author of the Taqrlr sees no objection
to this practice.

It will readily be seen that notwithstanding the minute
dispositions that we have been briefly examining, there
are often cases where the believer may be at a loss
as to what is the right thing for him to do. For example,
when a person has asked for a fatwa from two muftis, how
is he to tell which one of the two he must follow? Or,
supposing that he is in the wilderness and wants to pray,
but does not know in which direction Mecca lies (qiblah),
how can he satisfy his conscience that he has performed his
religious duties completely ? These difficulties are removed
by the process of taharri.1

Taharri2 technically means the determination of a fact,
which it is impossible to ascertain, by means of intuitive
conviction. A person is said to resort to taharri when he
turns to his heart, that is, to his intuitive faculty in order

1 'Alamktriyyah, vol. v, p. 569; Mabsut, vol. x, p. 185; Ja'mi', p. 133.

2 Some jurists restrict the use of the word taharri to questions of re-
ligious ritual ('ibdddf) and use the word tawakh-khi concerning civil
transactions (tnu'dmaldt).